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In the fast progressing fields 


of curtain wall construction, fireproofing 
of steel beams, application of acoustical 
ceiling systems . . . as well as traditional 
uses in the home, in commercial and in 
industrial buildings . . . the lathing and 
plastering industries today offer many new 
developments contributing to clean design 
and long term economy. 

When you are planning your next build- 
ing, check the many new ways in which 
lath and plaster can best give substance 


to your best ideas. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 


DIRECTORS: 

E. D. McNulty, President 
James Lauzon, Vice-President 
Louise Hesse, Treasurer 


Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 
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The Trend is Towards Flexicore 


Additions to North Barrington School Bryant & Walchi, Architects 


THREE ADDITIONS IN FIVE YEARS AND FLEXICORE FLOOR AND 
ROOF SLABS WERE REPEATEDLY SPECIFIED BECAUSE OF THE 
FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


1.) FINISHED CEILINGS — FLEXICORE SLABS WERE ONLY PAINTED 
TO GIVE AN ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE. 


2.) SPLIT SYSTEM HEATING — COMBINATION RADIANT & HOT 
AIR BASEBOARD. ‘ 


3.) LOW INSURANCE RATES — SEND FOR FREE COPY OF UNDER- 
WRITERS FIRE TEST. 


4.) LOW MAINTENANCE — ONLY PAINTING REQUIRED. 


ASK FOR NEW ACOUSTICAL PAMPHLET 
CLASSROOMS For easy listening 


CONTACT A FLEXICORE SALES ENGINEER FOR OTHER TECHNICAL DATA 
REFLECTING THE MODERN TREND IN ECONOMICAL DESIGN. 


Catumet *\ Mid-West 


FLEXICORE CORP. FLEXICORE 
BOX 539 Division of American Marietta Co. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: East Chicago 940 FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Gary: TUraer 6-9210 Phone Gladstone 5-8960 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 TUxedo 9-7535 
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About the Cover, it’s the dome of the 
Illinois State Capitol, scene of the emana- 
tion of the legislation seen and spoken 
of in our issue. 

Next Month, a two part issue, one featur- 
ing the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. Honor 
Award Program buildings for 1958, the 
other featuring the first of two articles 
on Chicago’s new downtown zoning. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
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May 6 Meeting of A.I.A. 
Chicago Chapter on 
Urban Renewal 


The sociology of the city and 
the particulars of Chicago’s re- 
developing South Side are the 
subjects of the May dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Chapter 
A.LA., Tuesday evening, May 6. 
Mailed announcements will 
bring you a mapped route of 
south side urban renewal area 
to acquaint yourself with, and 
poke about before the meeting. 
The Sherry Hotel penthouse is 
the place, 1725 E. 53rd St. open 
to a sweeping view of the city. 

The subjects will be tackled 
by a panel of apt experts in their 
fields, including: Jack Meltzer, 





SECC Planning Unit, Julian 
Levi, South East Chicago Com- 
mission, John Kirkpatrick, Vice 
Chancellor, University of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Jim Cunningham, 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Commun- 
ity Conference, and Ira J. Bach, 
Commissioner of Planning, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Bach has also agreed to 
give a brief resume of the new 
Chicago Metropolitan Plan. It 
will be a night of note to all in- 
terested in urban renewal, close 
to your city, and perhaps espe- 
cially your neighborhood. 

Cocktails will begin at 5:30 
P.M., dinner at 6:45 P.M., at 
$4.50 per person by advance 
check payable to the Chicago 
Chapter A.I.A. Meeting at 8:00. 





Porcelain Stool 
E CHALKBOARDS 


veto 16 FT 


a. wor 


in one piece 


Heights a" 


fT FT LONG 


wg 


a 


and in Eight Attractive School Colors 


LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX Porcelain Steel Chalkboard duced in single, 
straight-line continuous electric furnaces to make the long leapies eae The vitreous 
porcelain surface is fused to the niekeled.steel.sheet at a temperature of 1600°F, making 
it unexcelled as a porcelainized -metal.coating for all.chalkboard uses. 


Chetk these advantages! 


1. TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 


LOX-85 NU-VICTORY LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX — a light 
gauge porcelain steel chalkb d face sheet | dto %” 
“structo-core” with a porcelainized steel backing. Available up to 
4’ x 16’—in one piece. LOX-86 NU-IMPERIAL LOXIT MIRAWAL 
PORCELOX — a light gouge porcelain steel chalkboard face 
sheet laminated to 4" exterior grade plywood with a rust 
resistant metal backing. Available up to 4’ x 12’—in one piece. 





2. DURABLE AND PERMANENT 


The vitreous inorganic porcelain surface will not craze or crack. 


Shrinkage and expansion is negligible. Will take magnets. 


3.SCRATCH AND IMPACT RESISTANT 


The flint-hard, gloss-smooth porcelain surface provides high re- 
sistance against scratching and marring. Tests ot least 6.5 on 


scale of Hardness of Minerals. 


4. SANITARY AND EASY TO CLEAN 


The glass-hard porcelain surface is impervious to acids, odors, 


grease and solvents. Easily cleaned with o damp cloth. 





... S- FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX chalkboords are fireproof. Will 
not support combustion. 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—SIMPLE TO INSTALL 


The thinness of gauge which is adequate for all chalkboard re- 
quirements makes them light in weight, simple to install and 
easy to handle during erection. 





7. EIGHT BEAUTIFUL FADEPROOF SCHOOL COLORS 


Rite Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, Rite Gray, Rite Ton, Rite 
Coral, Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory), and Rite Black. 


&. MAINTENANCE FREE—ECONOMICAL 


They ore maintenance free except for cleaning. Will meet any 
reasonable budget both in the construction of the building and 
in its maintenance. 


Available completely trimmed ready to set in place—with or 
without the use of the Loxit Miracle Adjustable Chalkboard 
Setting System. 


Write today for literature and sample panel. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


Se 
Copyright 1957, if \) 
soe Lonit. Systems, inc. i /: 
1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS Nex 





Iannelli at work in studio 


ART 


the work of 


ALFONSO IANNELLI 


The work of sculptor Alfonso Iannelli 
will be on exhibit during May at the 
offices of the Chicago Chapter A.LA., 
continuing the series of monthly exhi- 
bitions of artists’ work arranged by 
the Chicago Chapter Artists Equity. 


Born in Italy in 1888, Alfonso 
Iannelli came at ten to America, 
his training having already been 
begun in his apprenticeship to a 
decorator there. At New York’s 
Art Students’ League he 
continued his studies, worked at 
various crafts in New York, and 
then in California for several 
years. 

Since 1914 he’s made his home 
in Chicago, and has completed 
important commissions in col- 
laboration with architects. He 
worked with Frank Lloyd 
Wright in doing the Midway 
Gardens sculpture, later did the 
sculpture for the Sioux City 
Court House, work in the Im- 
maculata High School in Chi- 
cago, the Thermometer Tower 
and the Radio Entrance for the 
Electrical Building at the Cen- 
tury of Progress, sculpture for 
Chicago’s Adler Planetarium, 
and very recently, Prudential’ 
Rock of Gibraltar, facing on the 
Prudential Building. Nearing 
completion is marble sculpture 
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for the St. Francis De Sales High 
School, Chicago, Belli & Belli, 
architects. 

Head of Iannelli Studios, he’s 
been practicing industrial design 
for twenty five years, done work 
for a number of industries, for 
several years was head of the 
Design Department of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, had one 
man shows there in ’21 and 725, 
exhibited in various U.S. cities. 

Working in a number of me- 
diums, painting, sculpture, in- 
dustrial design, architecture, 
lannelli is always experimenting, 
searching for an expression of 
the unity of the arts, writes, “the 
reasonable way is the artistic 
way. Art is the sense of fitness.” 


Workshop-Conference 
on Basic Research 


Funds to conduct a conference 
to identify neglected areas of 
basic research in architecture 
have been granted to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects by 
the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Plans for the workshop-confer- 
ence to be held in Washington 
next fall, are being carefully 
prepared by a steering commit- 
tee composed of authorities in 
fields most directly related to 
architectural requirements. 

Approximately 30 authorities 
from all parts of the U.S. will be 
invited to participate in the AIA 
workshop-conference, “to deter- 
mine the relationships of the 
physical, biological and _ social 
sciences in the problems of 
optimum created environment 
for human activities.” Areas of 
needed research, present facil- 
ities and extent of present basic 
research, methods of financial 
Support for composite study as 
well as independent fields, and 
methods of sharing findings, are 
among the objectives of . the 
conference. 





BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


OF CADILLAC GLASS CO. 
serving the trade 
with quality products 
NOME OF. for over 30 years 


SERIES 800 
PROJECTED ALUMINUM WINDOW 


It’s ready for prompt delivery in all standard 
sizes with your choice of vent arrangements! 
Host of advanced, new features include: new 
design, adjustable keeper and friction shoes, 
nickel bronze hardware, easier glazing. And 
the sash seals air-tight ... the frame installs 
water-tight! Write or call today for full details 
and price information. 


CADILLAC 
GLASS 
CO. 
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Lesson 


from the 


East 


The spirit Japanese art captures is the important lesson 
for our Architecture. 


by RICHARD DAVID CHALFANT 


The author graduated with honors from the College of Architec- 
ture at Cornell University in 1954. After a tour of duty with the 
United States Air Force as an Intelligence Officer in Korea and 
Japan he returned to the Chicago Office of architects PERKINS 
and WILL and resumed his architectural career. His interest in 
“the world of art’ led to the founding of DUNHAM & CHALFANT, 
IMPORTER, and to the exhibition of rare Japanese scroll, and 
screen paintings at JOHN A. COLBY & SONS, 129 North Wabash 
Avenue until May 10. 


@ A new surge of interest in Japanese art and 
architecture is gaining momentum in the United 
States today. It is too early to tell if this interest 
will endure, but there is every reason to think 
that it will. The relationship between contem- 
porary western architecture, with its emphasis 
on structural expression and simplicity, and 
traditional Japanese architecture is obvious after 
a glance through one of the many elegant books 
such as The Architecture of Japan recently 
published by the Museum of Modern Art. 

The relationship between contemporary 
architecture and Japanese art is less obvious, but 
many of the laws that have nurtured this art to 
its magnificent maturity could well be studied 
by the western architect. 

First a word of caution, however. The artist- 
architect in our world of chaotic opportunity 
seems to grope for a way of life, a way of thought, 
or at least some justification for his artistry that 
will satisfy the dollars and cents psychology of 
this new “nation of shop keepers.” The simplicity 
and order of Japanese art appear to provide 
many of the missing pieces for his cultural puzzle. 
He has been taught that Van Gogh derived 
inspiration from Japanese prints, and he can 
recognize the relationship between the abstrac- 
tion of the landscape in a scroll by Tanyu Kano 
and the abstraction of today. The danger lies in 
the obvious similarities. 

Unfortunately he all too often confuses the 
superficial with the genuine artistic expression, 
and by doing so deprives himself of a lesson 
that could be both a guide and an inspiration. 
To profit he must learn the fundamental laws 
that have made this unique artistic achievement 
possible. 

A friend’s sketchbook demonstrates this super- 
ficial appreciation. It contains a copy of The 
Shrike on a Dead Tree by Miyamoto Musashi, 
and at first glance seems to capture the “Oriental 
Style.” Actually it does not grasp the fundamental 
spirit of the painting. The original masterpiece 
captures a vicious little bird very much alive, 
but the imitation is stylized and dead. 


Capture the Spirit 


Here is one of the canons of Japanese att. 
The artist must capture the spirit, the soul, the 
life force of his subject. This is one of the criteria 
for judging his work. He may sit for hours silently 
appraising a landscape and then capture with 
a few quick strokes the essence of the scene. 
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He will never paint from nature for he fears 
unnecessary detail and knows that his memory 
will aid him in recalling only the essential 
characteristics of his subject. 

Here is a parallel with contemporary archi- 
tecture. Before we can draw it clearly however, 
we must first agree that architecture is an art. 

Let us agree that architecture must be an 
art, and let us apply some of the principles of 
Japanese art to our architecture so that each 
architect will have a rock to which to lash his 
craft. We have already emphasized that the 
spirit of a landscape must be captured. Buildings, 
too, must capture a spirit and must have a soul 
to make them worthy of the title, Architecture. 

How many of our new office buildings, here 
in Chicago, capture the spirit of shelter, of space 
to serve man or the spirit of their age? Inland 
Steel boldly grasps the idea. What of the rest? 
Facade architecture dominates the scene. T 
square designs are wrapped endlessly around 
boxes of plumbing, air conditioning and all the 
other mechanicals that can never give a building 
a soul, no matter how convenient they make it. 


Moon Viewing Party by Isen Kano circa 1730 


Inland Steel is bold. It cuts through the 
dogma of expediency as it doubtless cut through 
many other “practical” considerations while it 
was being conceived and incubated. None of our 
“practical” buildings will ever capture a part of 
its dramatic idea, they will never capture the 
spirit of the enlightened businessman, the hope 
of our generation, and they will be torn down 
to make way for something more. “practical” 
without a tear. ; 

Study this principle of living spirit in the 
scroll by Tanyu Kano. Style has not been allowed 
to cramp the artist’s talent. Each part, the man, 
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the boat, the mountain, has its own life force. 
The roofs express shelter. Each part breathes 
eternally. Here is the demand on the observer 
that forces him to contribute to the experience, 
to interpet for himself the dramatic sweep of 
black in the foreground. Is it a tree on a rocky 
shore or is it the spirit of the storm, of danger, 
of the unknown that lurks near all villages in 
mists and accompanies all voyagers until they 
are safely home? 

There is no unnecessary detail to confuse 
the imagination. Here detail must either reinforce 
the idea or be eliminated, but in our buildings 
there is a growing tendency to be architecturally 
coy. Renderings are garnished with little ink 
curls, little leaves, little dots, and this prettiness 
has a way of influencing the actual building. 


Principles of JA and KAN 


And our architecture is scarred with the 
need to invent. Each building must be new and 
different. Novelty will distract from the inherent 
lack of character, and it will help to attract the 
press. The principle of JA, in Japanese art, 
advises, Never attempt originality without the 
ability to give the work character. Would that 
our architects had grasped this principle and 
spared us the moderne connotations of contem- 
porary architecture. If contemporary architecture 
can build character, the battle with the classicists 
is wisely won. Otherwise we have created only 
a new and equally restrictive style that defies 
the principle of KAN—Never create a superficial 
pleasing effect without power, without conviction 
and without character, an effect to charm only 
the ignorant. 

Many of our great contemporary architects 
have already deplored the stylization of the 
movement that they helped to found. The results 
of their thought, conviction, and enterprise have 
been leeched to make a common vocabulary for 
the architectural schools. 


Principles of RAI and ZOKU 


Perhaps our architects do not intentionally 
defy the principle of RAI—Never basely imitate 
or borrow from others, but most have certainly 
made little effort to increase their vocabularies. 
Our new buildings, with few exceptions, bear 
witness to the poverty of our imaginations. 

To be in style is always comforting, and to 
be comfortable is always stifling. Architecture 
can not be reduced to “a living.” It must attract 





men and women who can accept the principle 
of ZOKU: Never subject art to mercenary 
motives. The architect must have strong ideals 
to withstand the temptations of our society. He 
must realize that our souls need sustenance and 
he must accept the responsibility he has assumed 
for his society’s soul, Someday we may grasp 
as a nation, the great truth that beauty is the 
necessity in life and we will no longer permit 
the things about us to be ugly. 


Appreciation of Beauty 

One of the great surprises for every western 
traveler in Japan is the sense of beauty permeat- 
ing the everyday world. Art can be found in the 
museums and it can be found in the plush barter 
galleries, but it is also everywhere. A department 
store may have a vase of flowers taped to the 
handle of each door, the bus driver has his small 
bouquet beside the wheel, a penny cup has all 
the beauty of a rich glaze, and the colors and 
designs of the clothing create a spectacle found 
only in our greatest theaters, and at a price. 

Another scroll illustrates this deep and 
fundamental appreciation for beauty. Here Isen 
Kano shows a gentleman enjoying the effect of 
the full moon on snow while he sips his green 
tea to the music of the waves. The artist has 
captured the serenity of the moment and the 
effect of the moonlight permeates the painting 
with a silvery sheen. 

Is beauty to us a standardised affair? The 
museum has a corner on the market and too 
many of us are content to fill our homes with 
reproductions of the paintings that have been 
stamped approved. Our artists are outcasts and 
their work an “extra” or “alternate.” 

Let us learn the lesson that art and life are 
inseparable before our materialism blights our 
lives beyond repair. Let us dare to invest in 
beauty. 

Let us reaffirm that architecture is an art, the 
greatest of the arts, and let us assimilate the 
fundamentals expressed in the principles of JA, 
KAN, RAI and ZOKU into our own work. Let us 
learn to give each building a soul. Let us learn 
to capture the spirit of each use, each site, each 
climate and each material. 

Let us exercise our authority so that we will 
not become the forgotten profession to be sup- 
planted by the contractor and the engineer, but 
instead of respected architects who grasped a 
basic human need and by satisfying it secure 
their place in the future. O 


William Jones Smith 


A warm remembrance of a warm and dynamic 
man in Chicago architecture, written by Earl H, 
Reed, F.A.1.A. 


@ In 1909 an extraordinary young man, Wil- 
liam Jones Smith, arrived in Chicago from Phila- 
delphia, his native city. He was University of 
Pennsylvania educated in architecture and fresh 
from the New York office of Cass Gilbert and 
Atelier Redon, Ecole National des Beaux Arts. 
But Bill Smith, just “Bill” to his friends, was 
not the first of his family to come here. In 1898 
his father Uselma had proudly shepherded the 
Liberty Bell itself, crowning a flag bedecked 
flat car, to the World’s Fair and around the 
country too. 

During two years in the office of Holabird & 
Roche, which Bill entered, many of us came 
soon to know his admirable qualities as a man 
and an architect. Unusual energy and industry, 
courage, generosity, enthusiasm, sense of duty 
and a winning naivete and warmth endeared 
him to his office mates and hosts of friends to 
come. He had high organizational and architec- 
tural ability with qualities of leadership. When 
“Pop” Long, our chief, was away, direction of 
one of the city’s largest offices passed to him. 
He quickly became a principal designer and a 
confidante of the partners in the firm. His pa- 
tience in design left no possibilities untried. 

His delicate, India ink rendered competition 
drawings of the firm, for the Continental Bank, 
Department of Commerce and the Hawaii Post 
Office, though not built, are long remembered 
for their classic design beauty of a sort unknown 
today. Holabird & Roche’s was a_ spawning 
ground for - architectural firms of the. future: 
There he sat near the draughting table of his 
partner to be, Frank A. Childs, and laid the basis 
for an association which only ended with his 
regrettable death January 22, 1958. 

The firm of Childs & Smith, now widely 
known, was formed in 1912 and was developed 
with great ability. Its present efficient architec- 
tural business and engineering facilities, and 
sustained volume of work, reflect the founders 
foresight. Each of the partners retained auton- 
omy, garnered his own commissions and bene- 
fitted by common technical support. 

Frank Childs initiated for the firm, and O. H. 
Breidert has carried on, the design of a great 
number of schools with competence and author- 
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ity. The quality and variety of these many struc- 
tures, which often came unsolicited, has been 
consistently sustained through many years. Dur- 
ing this time Bill Smith was much more often 
far afield with his outlying clients than in the 
office or with his cherished family in Winnetka. 
His all persuasive powers with building com- 
mittees are legendary and arose from his intimate 
knowledge, great drive, cutisslonen ani warm 
personality. : 


Childs & Smith have been the architects for 
many buildings. Among them are: ; 


Northwestern University Chicago Campus; University 
of Illinois; Seabury-Western Theological- Seminary; 
Augustana College; Mather Home, Evanston; Eleanor 
Club, Chicago; Hardware Mutuals and Employers 
Mutuals insurance companies, Wisconsin; Federal Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago; Kemper Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, New Jersey and Los Angeles; Electronic 
Supply Office Building, U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Illinois; Marathon County Court House, 
Wausau; State Bank and Trust Company, Evanston; 
Security Bank, Chicago American National Bank, Wausau; 
St. Stephen’s Church, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Memorial 
Chapel, Lawrence College, Appleton; First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Kenosha; Presbyterian Church, Wau- 
sau; Gary Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Wheaton; First Presbyterian Church, Wilmette; First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Janesville; Campana Sales 
Corporation, Batavia. As a labor of love and a loyal 
Philadelphian, Bill once made scholarly reconstruction 
studies of Ben Franklin’s house which were uncovered 
and displayed recently by the National Park Service at 
a chapter meeting. 


Wars and depression brought vicissitudes to 
the firm and diverted Bill’s activities.. True to 
his Colonial family tradition, symbolized by a 
Revolutionary sword over the home mantel, he 
served with distinction in two wars. In 1917-18 
he was a Captain in the 319th Engineers, U. S. 
Army; in 1942, an Engineer, War Department; 
and in 1944, Field Representative, O.S.S. On the 
Pentagon, he was a Coordinator in charge ‘of 
the planning of a segment of that immense 
building. 

Though always heavily occupied, Bill Smith 
was never too busy to fulfill professional obliga- 
tions or to serve a friend. His talent for friendship 
Was so great that each thought himself “the 
best friend”, as in truth he was. His generosities 
were unbounded and covert. 

From 1924 to 1929 he was, at great personal 
sacrifice, Associate Professor in chargé of Senior 
Design at Armour Institute and his services to 
the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. and the Burnham 
Library of Architecture, Art Institute were very 
outstanding. Acceptance of a committee appoint- 
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ment by him spelled out a job competently and 
completely done and his capacity for informing 
himself about technical aspects of the problem 
in hand was astonishing. 

He was honored with a Fellowship in the 
American Institute of Architects in 1935 and 
as a student, with membership in Sigma XI 
Honorary Fraternity. Also he was a member of 
the “Societe des Architects Diplomé, Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the B.A.I.D., the Illinois Society of 
Architects and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Bill Smith was a Mason and belonged 
to the University Club. For him, patriotism and 
religion were life realities and he truly practiced 
Christian precepts. He went to war and his 
staunch Episcopalism sustained his often too 
semen tried spirit. 

On June 30, 1914, he married Mary Van 
Horn, then Ryerson Librarian at the Art Institute. 
Their years together were very happy ones and 
though cruelly victimized by prolonged illness, 
she survives him with their three sons, William 
Mitcheson, Van Horne, Sidney Stockton and a 
brother, Robert E. Smith. Bill has long met family 
misfortunes with tenderness and high courage. 

Surely nothing ever pleased-or surprised Bill 
Smith more than the amiable fraud practiced 
upon him by a dozen or so of his admiring old 
friends ‘at the Tavern Club in 1956. Purportedly 
invited to discuss Institute problems by a con- 
triving Chapter president, (“Just another chore 
to be done,” Bill might have thought), he was 
lured to a festive board overladen with dainty 
food, flowing bowl, and a massive cake with 
candles, celebrating the 75th Anniversary of his 
birth, May 26, 1881. Many friends and good 
works filled the long and useful life of William . 
Jones Smith — and he drove hard with undimin- 
ished energy almost fill death — Requiescat in 
Pace! O 
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The new Illinois 


Architectural Act 


and the A.A.I. 


The new Illinois Architectural Act contains new 
provisions. that every Illinois architect should 
know. Copies of the Act have been supplied by 
the Ill. Dept. of Registration and Education for 
all Illinois AIA Chapter and Student Chapters 
for this issue of INLAND ARCHITECT. 


Behind its being passed are the efforts of the 
Architect's Association of Illinois. Other changes 
are and will be needed, and they will come again 
through the A.A.l., and yourself, and will be 
reported in the pages of INLAND ARCHITECT. 


@ Efforts by the A.A.I. for the past years re- 
garding modernization of the State Architectural 
Act have finally been successful. Most archi- 
tects have found it necessary to devote all of 
their time to their profession, just to make a 
living. There have been a dedicated few who 
have diligently pursued, in addition to their 
private practice, the problems of the profession 
and modernization of the act; to restore to the 
public the safety originally intended by the act, 
and further to reestablish the architectural pro- 
fession to the proper level of operation. 

The earlier efforts were unsuccessful, one 
major reason being the divided front within the 
profession itself. Two bills faced the legislature 
in 1953; neither was passed. In 1955, Senate Bill 
638 was the direct result of a concerted effort 
to unify the profession. This bill became the 
target for several major attacks ending in defeat 
in the last day of the legislative session. The 
press did attack several items: one indicating 
that they would be in violation of the provision, 
“failure to disclose the identity of an architect 
by publicizing plans, specifications or drawings 


with the name of the architect withheld.” This 
item was originally a part of Senate Bill 447 
presented by others in 1953. It was to have been 
deleted in this bill but somehow managed to stay 
in. The.other major item was the amendment to 
Section 3; this is an ambiguous section called 
the corporate clause. Its wording is such that 
it has been the means by which certain archi- 
tectural firms have been able to practice archi- 
tecture as corporations. 

The A.A.I. with the concurrence of the 
A.I.A. chapters executive and legislative com- 
mittees, after much discussion over a period of 
time, finally concluded that it would be in the 
best interests of the profession, to temporarily 
eliminate any change in section three but to 
prepare a bill revising the balance of the act 
and to eliminate the sentence affecting the press. 

Joint sessions were held with the other state 
group who insisted on elimination of the cor- 
porate clause. We were convinced that to do 
so would jeopardize the entire program. Un- 
able to reach a compromise the meetings ended 
and the A.A.I. submitted the bill which became 
known as Senate Bill #396. Attempts were made 
to amend the bill, some were successful, others 
not. One of the amendments changed the item 
on exclusions from “single family residence not 
exceeding $15,000” to the construction, remodel- 
ing or repairing of any single family residence 
(any building) having 2,000 sq. ft. or less of 
floor space, except for buildings involving struc- 
tural changes or those used by the general public. 

This was not a desirable amendment, how- 
ever it was accepted to secure passage of the 
balance of the bill. We can argue that there 
should be no exclusions, but we also know that 
it would not be enforcible especially under the 
old penalties. It is our belief that each one of 
the bad sections left in the bill can be revised 
one at a time with a concerted effort on the part 
of the profession. The change in requirements 


for examination should result in better qualified 


architects. It in effect requires an internship 
before practice. 

The major changes were in the enforcement 
sections. The power of injunction and the in- 
crease in fines and the adding of jail sentences 
should make it possible to eliminate many illegal 
practices. We urge you to read the enforcement 
portions of the act thoroughly. In them you will 
finds a means of policing the profession and 
that is what each architect must do. O 
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Seminar on 


Business in 


Architecture 


conducted by the Chicago Chapter, A.I.A. 
at the Chicago Engineers Club 

314 S. Federal St. 

Saturday, April 26, 

9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 

Registration Fee: 

$12.50 in advance by 

check payable to Chicago 

Chapter A.I.A. $15.00 at door. 

Limited enrollment of 100. 


Here is a business seminar for the professional, 
the practicing architect and the serious minded 
young architect. At publication, the program 
includes: 


9:30 A.M. 
Registration and Assembly 


10:00 A.M. 


Introduction to the Seminar 

Guest Speaker: John Butler 

‘It's Your Business . . . (but)” 

Candid observations from the viewpoint of 
business management 


11:00 A.M. 
Panel Discussion: 


“THIS BUSINESS OF BEING 
AN ARCHITECT” 


Are business attitudes compatible with profes- 
sional objectives? 

Can professional planners plan their business? 
Are fees consistent with professional services 
and responsibility? 

Discussants: Spencer B. Cone, Jack D. Train, 
Walter H. Sobel 
Commentators: 
J. A. Velde attorney 
accountant 
insurance 
management 


J. Butler 
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12:00 noon 
Fellowship period, cocktails 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Presentation of guests, remarks, announcements 


1:30 P.M. 
SEMINAR STUDY SESSIONS 


Registrants will participate in seminar study 
groups. These will be conducted in two ses- 
sions. Proportionately more time will be given 
to the first session and less to the second session. 
Registrants may thus take part in two study 
groups chosen from sessions on three topics. 
Optimum opportunity will be afforded for indi- 
vidual and group participation. Speakers of the 
morning session will serve as discussion leaders 
according to their specialties. 


Group 1: BUSINESS PROMOTION 


Professional objectives and business attitudes. 
Selling the profession and your professional 
services. Architect-client relations. Public rela- 
tions and public service. Planned objectives in 
promoting practice. Satisfying clients and cul- 
tivating clientele. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Business in Architectural practice. Principles of 
organization and management functions. Planned 
production and cost control methods. Essential 
records and their use in administrative plan- 
ning. Personnel policies in building an effective 
organization. Procedures for operational effi- 
ciency and control. 


Group 3: BUSINESS RESPONSIBILITY 


Legal and ethical position of the architect. 
Contracting for professional services. Expec- 
tation and trust of the client.. Professional lia- 
bility and insurance coverage. Job records and 
communications. Job supervision and follow-up 
on contract performance and guarantees. Han- 
dling errors and omissions. Adjustment and col- 
lection of fees. 


3:30 P.M. 


Seminar study sessions: (second session, sub- 
jects repeated ) 

Discussion leaders will summarize presentation 
and group discussion from previous session to 
initiate second discussion of same topics. 


4:30 P.M. 
Adjournment O 


Group 2: 





Forum of 


Formidables 


Capsules from a forum on business, architecture, 
technology and the individual. 


Discussed by key figures in the building and 
business worlds, and held as part of the Chicago 
Dynamic Program at the Museum of.Science and 
Industry in Chicago, October 30, 1957. 


MODERATOR: Alistair Cook, nationally-known 
commentator on American affairs. 


PARTICIPANTS: 

Ira Bach, commissioner of planning, Chicago. 
Theodore V. Houser, chairman of the board, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Otto L. Nelson, vice president-housing, New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Arthur Rubloff, chairman of the board, Arthur 
Rubloff & Co., Chicago realtor. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 


@ It began broadly: 


MODERATOR ALISTAIR COOKE: 

What is the modern city? What is it all about? 
Where does it think it’s going? What is the rela- 
tion between the architect and businessman? 


NELSON 


Is the relation of businessman and the archi- 
tect a healthy one? The businessman is the 
patron, and rightly, of the architect and the 
engineer. Does he know what he is buying? 

The architect, on the other hand, is he using 
Twentieth Century tools—the tools of technology 
—as much as he might, or is he resisting the 
businessman on principle and assuming that he’s 
bound to be tasteless because he’s rich? 

Is Chicago a success? Not as a dramatic sky- 
line against a lake, but how about back of the 
skyline for fifteen miles? Is it a success as a com- 
munity for several million people to live in? 
MR. OTTO NELSON: 

It has always been assemblages of men who 
can work together in organization so that they 
can specialize, so that we can have the culture 
that has marked our advance in civilization, and 
that we always have to have cities to provide 
the meeting place to provide the facilities so that 
we may have leisure. And it seems to me that 
our job in this country is not to abandon the 
cities, but to somehow make them worthy of 
the essential function that they have to play in 
our society, because I am sure that it is in our 
great cities and their suburbs that we are going 
to make the advances in culture and science 
and architecture. 

MODERATOR COOKE: 

Mr. Bach—as a Commissioner of planning, what 
hope is there for rebuilding our cities or destroy- 
ing them and starting again; or doing it piece 
by piece as General Nelson said? 

MR. BACH: 

I think it is appropriate that I might mention, 
first of all, that this is the 50th Anniversary, this 
year, of the launching of the Chicago Plan. 


HAUSER RUBLOFF 
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It was in 1907 that Burnham and Bennett devel- 
oped the Plan for Chicago. As a result of the 
Chicago Plan, it was adopted by the City of 
Chicago as a plan, and the first Chicago Plan 
Commission took upon itself the responsibility 
of carrying out that Plan. 

Later on, the role of planning seemed to sit 
quiet for a while, but we are now on another 
real kick in getting off to what we consider a 
really dynamic comprehensive city plan for the 
Twentieth Century; the mid-Twentieth Century 
kind of living. 

By that I mean the ania of people, 
of buildings; the relationship of government to 
people; the fact that we know certain kinds of 
land uses, certain kinds of population densities 
generate different kinds of movement of people 
and traffic; and the orderly arrangement, re- 
arrangement and relationship of these move- 
ments of people to the way they go to work: 
the way they live; the way they must do business, 
the economic relationships, and a number of 
these other tasks of developing some orderly 
plan from the chaotic way in which a great many 
parts of our cities grew up. 

MODERATOR COOKE: 

Mr. Houser, in most cities, across the country, 
there is a tremendous congestion and tremendous 
objection, must be enormous waste of money 
in the coagulation of trucks, and trucking distri- 
bution, transportation at different times. 

MR. HOUSER: 

Certainly the physical movement of goods creates 
bottlenecks that almost stifles consistent growth 
The problem of the downtown area is not too 
much different from what I would call the 
neighborhood shopping area, which also not 
only in Chicago but in all the major cities is 
almost as tightly obstructed by the necessities of 
the physical movement of goods. 

MR. RUBLOFF: 

We've heard a lot of talk on a national basis 
about the resurgence of the central city, the 
great harbor metropolis; the many advantages 
that there are in living in a central city. 

I am sure that State Street will live beyond 
the lives of anyone present in this audience or 
panel. However, whether State Street, which is 
the very lifeline of the solidity of our central 
area, continues to do six or seven hundred 
million dollars a year in volume is an entirely 
different matter. 


You have to look at the central city as a whole. 
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You can’t look objectively at one end; you've 
got to look at the whole thing, and you're not 
going to do the central city. on a. block-by-block 
basis. You will remove a hundred and fifty acres 
of blight if the Fort Dearborn Project is fortunate 
enough to go through, and immediately, yester- 
day, tomorrow, you will be obliged to give the 
same type of consideration to the south end 
of the Loop. And we need living. We need living 
souls downtown. We don't need_ buildings. We 
need living souls—living souls make buildings. 
MODERATOR COOKE: . 
If you had to reform or to develop or to destroy. 
Chicago in the next 10 years, Mr. ar what . 
would you do?. 

MR. WRIGHT: 

We don’t seem to take in basically, not even 
intelligently, the fact that the law of change with 
a great capital “C,” is writing the city off. 

Now we have it, the medieval city. Centrali- 
zation built that city. Centralization is in deadly 
agony now with that inheritance; and I have 
heard no reasonable conclusion or proposal, or 
even prophecy as to what is going to happen 
to us say, oh, 50 years from now. 

We've got to think that far ahead because, 
well, that’s pretty far, because 10 years today 
is a century hitherto. Things are moving that 
fast and perhaps a little later on we'll say that 
five years is the equivalent of a century when 
we get the improvements that are now imminent 
in flight, transport, and transit. 

Now, my feeling about all this is that the 
people of the city are going to give up the city 
in its present form or give up the car. The car, 
of course, is only one element in the changes that 
have taken place since this city was designed 
or planned. 

The telephone is one. Television is a great 
agency, is another. Television is going to alter 
our universities. The plan isn’t going to be the 
same at the university in the future as it used 
to be, nor is the plan of the home; and certainly 
we must liberate the idea that we are clinging 
to so desperately, that centralization of the city is 
essential to life any longer. 

MODERATOR COOKE: 

General Nelson, how practicable is Mr. Wright’s 
cure which is not to destroy the city but to start 
decentralizing it? 

GENERAL NELSON: 

It does seem to me that as our country grows, 
that it is perfectly consistent to have decentrali- 
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zation, accompanied by the renewal and the 
restoring of the central city, that can go on to 
have new functions, and that can still be the 
center of the satellite so to speak, the center of 
a constellation. 


MR. RUBLOFF: 

Chicago has the greatest opportunity for resurg- 
ence, and a new renaissance of any major city 
on earth, It is magnificently laid out. We've got 
the river around it, which we have never capi- 
talized. We've got a beautiful lakefront. Our 
streets are laid out well. 

Also, I think we used a lot of ingenuity in 
planning our parking situation. We planned it 
on a periphery of the Loop. It wasn’t all that is 
to be desired but it certainly helped, and I think 
that we're probably as far ahead on parking as 
any city in America. I tried to make a point 
that if we could develop three very dramatic 
conceptions or projects around our area, the 
inside would become a new thing. It would 
automatically develop. 


MODERATOR COOKE: 


Mr. Houser, I think you of all the members of 
the panel, should know better than anyone the 


argument that the city is lost, the downtown 
city is lost. 


MR. HOUSER: 
I would look at it this way: that first, in my 
opinion, the downtown area of our major cities 
will turn, and will not continue to retrogress, 
I think the answer, though, is the more or 
less concurrent development of the neighborhood 
shopping areas, along with the downtown. The 
problem of the downtown rejuvenation can be 
minimized by not being required to take care 
of as much of the continued growth of the city 
as we will probably have. 


GENERAL NELSON: 

One of the things that strikes me as really more 
horrible to contemplate than perhaps some of 
the things that are happening to the central city 
is the fact that it is the concensus of most of the 
population experts that in the New York metro- 
politan region in the next 25 years we will put 
down on top of the people that now live there 
a population that is as great as now exists in 
metropolitan Philadelphia, and if you can see 
the struggling that goes on in the suburbs, in 
terms of schools and in terms of highways and 
in terms of mass transportation, I am not so sure 





LANDSCAPING 


makes the Difference! 





Proper landscaping is an indispen- 
sable part of the environment you 
seek to create with your buildings. 
Why leave so important a part of 
your clients’ projects to chance? 
To be sure you get the setting that 
shows your clients’ buildings to 
best advantage, include landscap- 
ing in your plans and specifications. 


And remember, only locally grown 
trees, shrubs and evergreens are 
pre-conditioned to thrive in Chica- 
goland soil and climate. 
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that the city’s problem is as difficult as the 
problems of the suburbs in the next few years, 
and so it seems to me what we come to is the 
question of cyclical growth. 


MODERATOR COOKE: 

It is my notion we have reached a point in 
America that what is important for America to 
become unified and great is not that it gets more 
techniques, more materials, more wealth, that 
come from that kind of thing but that it has to 
start denying itself something. The American 
landscape, God knows, is the greatest endowment 
we have. 


MR. RUBLOFF: 

You have to get together, and you've got to 
have a plan. It has got to be a sensible plan. 
It can’t be something planned for fifty years 
from today. 

We have a terrific opportunity in Chicago. 
I have whatever I own downtown, and some 
fellas say, “This guy is going to ruin downtown 
if the Fort Dearborn project goes through.” 
They think I am that stupid to give up 40 years 
of my life to see whatever investments I have 
downtown go to pot. I am dumb, but believe me, 
I'm not that dumb. O 


















a de luxe method of 
gym floor installation 


ADEQUATE | 
RESILIENCY 
AND TROUBLE-FREE 
LONGER LIFE 


Where greater resiliency and 
insulation is desired and 
necessary, a de luxe method may 
be had by installing one half 
inch of asphalt impregnated cork 
over one layer of 15 Ib. 
perforated felt applied in a thick 
layer of asbestos fibrated mastic. 










Write for Specifications Folder 


W. A. BOETTCHER & CO. 


WOOD FLOORING CONTRACTORS 
4507 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SPANJER 


BROS. INC. 
1158 North Howe Street 
Chicago, llinois 
Halsey Road, Parsippany, N. J. 


@For signs and letters, 
interior or exterior 
—contact Spanjer. 
(Write for details.) 























You can do practically anything with a 


WAKEFIELD TROFFER 





it comes in 4 modular sizes 
e lft.x4ft. ¢ 1ft.x8ft. ¢ 2ft.x4ft. ¢ 2ft. x2 ft. 


it offers 7 types of light control 
e Styrene « 35° x 35° Louver e #70 Corning « Acrylic 
e Vinyl « Alba-Lite No. 93 ¢ Clear Plastic Lens 


it fits 5 types of ceilings 
e Acoustieal ceilings using led hanical pensi 
e Suspended plaster ceilings with plaster frames « Metal 
panel acoustical ceilings using Tee-bar suspension « Acousti- 
Line Ceilings « Acoustical ceilings using exposed grid 
suspension 


New catalog devotes 15 pages to Wakefield Troffers 









EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
F. W. Wakefield, 89 Salem Lane, New England Village 
SKOKIE, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Edward W. Basler Frank J. Broucek Vincent E. Schirf 
5318 Suffield Terrace 154 E. Erie, Room 210 122 South Detroit St. 
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mitted. Attendance is by invita- ite : 
TRADE NOTES tion only. Relea of the See Cane 
ee Test Chart 
leading lighting fixture manu- 
facturers will be present to , sow ct ble 
Spring Lighting Show show the latest styles in their Davidson Enamel Produch, Aa 
lines. Architects and decorators Lima, Ohio, graphically “illus. Eur 
“Light Up For Spring”,—a throughout the Chicago area trates how architects and others for 
preview of the very latest styles will be invited to attend. Re- can grade architectural porcelain 
in residential and commercial freshments will be served. Mem- which they are specifying or TI 
lighting will be held Tuesday ber architects who have not as purchasing. Instructions are giv- a 
evening, April 29, at Englewood yet received an invitation may en for making simple, standard tour 
Electrical Supply Company, contact Mrs. Garneau at the tests with readily evel clud 
5801 S. Halsted Street, Chicago Chapter Headquarters or Frank materials and an illustrated chart ings 
21, from 5:00 PM to 9:00 PM. Santschi at Englewood Elec- shows how to evaluate results and 
This is a special showing; the trical Supply Company, tele- Copies of the chart may ra of th 
general public will not be ad- phone ENglewood 4-7500. chasing’ foom Porciein Bak lining 
neering Co., 5316 West Diversey and 
Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. tects 
a—ccccaccNecAc nance W 
= APRIL 15—12 NOON = as 
= i n = ° ° ° 
2 Sponsored ey np co. 2 “Lighting Associates” porte 
= Flexible Materials Division = Firm Founded ecor 
= Subject: PRESENT NEW DEVELOPMENTS = touri 
= Peal ic oh = The formation of a new com- Aera 
= Weldwood Tackboard . pany, “Lighting Associates,’ class 
SU specializing in the field of illumi- or 
nation, was announced by Gerald class 
_ INFORMATIONAL Marks. With offices at 53 W. twin 
MEETINGS AND Jackson Blvd., the organization bath 
will represent Electro-Silv-A- Hels 
MATERIALS King Corporation and the Art meal 
Metal Company, manufacturers ingré 
of lighting equipment. only. 
requ 
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OF QUALITY Building Savers ee 
Estimating Guide :. 
BUILDING ; # 
A four-page estimating guide, 
ery outlining seni and costs for 37 ae 
different “building saver” prod- Tate 
ucts is now available from L. Tips 
COUNCIL Sonneborn Sons, Inc., leading tips 
“DESIGNER _ INCORPORATED manufacturer of building and all . 
"MANUFACTURER building maintenance specialties. as 
This two-color illustrated bro- “oa 
CONTRACTOR ; = chure covers a full line of prod- Inch 
—Today, building the greater NY) Chicago of Tomorrow” ucts for treatments of concrete Love 
0 floors and wood floors, as well dud 
as admixtures for concrete and “a 
Cc HICA G oO CHAPTE R mortar, and waterproofing and ... 
. dampproofing compounds. | 
Copies may be obtained by writ- Fc 
Producers’ Council, Inc. ing to Building Products Divi- 7 
he sion, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. .F 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 Dept. G, 404 Fourth Avenue, Tow 
Suite 2103 © Ph. RA 6-0578 N. Y. 16, N. Y. Illin 
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ADDENDUM 


European Tour 
for Architects 


The Northern Illinois Chapter 
A.LA. is promoting an architects’ 
tour of Europe this summer, in- 
cluding the Brussels Fair, meet- 
ings with German, Scandinavian, 
and Soviet architects, and a tour 
of the U.S.S.R. All Illinois A.I.A. 
members are especially invited, 
and though primarily for archi- 
tects, others are welcome to join. 


Well planned, the tour will 
cost $1462.00, includes: Trans- 
portation, Air transportation, 
economy class trans-Atlantic 
tourist class in Europe except 
Aeroflot service which is one 
class only. Rail, first class with 
sleepers. Local steamers, first 
class. Hotels, Top first class, 
twin bedded rooms with private 
bath. Meals, Full breakfast in 
Helsinki and Stockholm. All 
meals in Prague, Moscow, Len- 
ingrad. Elsewhere, breakfast 
only, unless half-pension terms 
required for confirmation in 
Brussels or Zurich. Sightseeing, 
By motorcoach with English- 
speaking guides or large modern 
cars with English-speaking 
guides. Transfers, By private 
motorcoach or cars. Two pieces 
hand luggage free per passenger. 
Taxes, Covered by initial cost. 
Tips, Service charges in place of 
tips where levied. Remarks, In 
all cities emphasis will be placed 
on items of special interest to 
architects. Tour Rate Does Not 
Include, Passport and visa fees, 
beverages and extras not in- 
cluded with meals, tips to por- 


ters, excess baggage handling 
charges. 


For additional information, as 
soon as possible, contact: Thomas 


H. Hooker, c/o A.A. European 


Tour, 725 Parkview, Rockford, 
Illinois. 
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Student Design 
Competition 


One full year’s tuition will 
be awarded to the Illinois stu- 
dent who wins the design com- 
petition just announced by the 
Scholarship Committee of the 
Illinois Chapter, the American 
Institute of Decorators. This 
scholarship, payable to any U. S. 
school of the winner’s choice that 
offers degree or diploma courses 
in interior design and decoration, 
will cover the academic year of 





1958-59 and includes $150 in 
cash for art materials. The 
scholarship is renewable a sec- 
ond year provided the winner 
fulfills certain conditions on com- 
pletion of his first year. 

The competition is open to 
any person who has completed 
one academic year of study be- 
yond high school, and who is 
either a resident of Illinois or is 
enrolled in an Illinois school. 

Design problem to be solved 
is to develop—from a supplied 
blueprint made up by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects—the 








Never before- 
BLOCK LIKE THIS 


i: .»- for Jobs Like Yours 





i 1B’S $400,000 HIGH PRESSURE STEAM CURING— 
DRYING EQUIPMENT AND EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH 
g WAYLITE FOR HIGH PRECISION LIGHTWEIGHT BLOCK 


Your dividends from IB’s $400,000 invest- 
ment in four new high pressure steam 
curing (150 psi and 366° F.) kilns are 
preshrunk stabilized concrete masonry 
units such as you’ve never had before. 


Here are block of superior qualities and 
precision performance for the most 
exacting EXPOSED work. In addition to all 
the advantages of IB Block made with 
machine-expanded Waylite, you get . 


© LIGHTER COLOR, IMPROVED TEXTURE 
© GREATER UNIFORMITY IN DIMENSIONING 
© EXTRA STRENGTH AND SUPERIOR DRYNESS 


@ PRESHRUNK BLOCK FOR GREATER WALL 
STABILITY . . . because there’s at least 50% 
less shrinkage, there’s less wall cracking 
than with block cured by conventional 
methods (A.C.I. #716). 













To see how completely these revolutionary 
units fulfill your most important design 
and functional needs, write or phone for 
your free copy of our “Reference Manual 
on IB Preshrunk Stabilized Waylite 
Concrete Masonry Units.” Or better still, 
an IB engineer will be glad to bring samples 
of these high-pressure steam-cured units 
to your office or project. 



















You’re better all-ways 
when you specify 


© Utility 


SLIDING 
GLASS 
WALLS 


© Beauty 


decoration and furnishings of the 
living area only in a two-story 
house to be built in a suburban 
or country location typical of 
Illinois. 

Deadline for completed en- 
tries is May 22, 1958. Further 
information, completed entry 
presentation details, and entry 
forms (the latter must be post- 
marked not later than April 25, 
1958) may be secured by writing 
the Illinois Chapter, American 
Institute of Decorators, 629A 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
A registration fee of $1.00 (one 
dollar) is required. Plans have 
been made to exhibit the win- 


Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been designated by the Unit. 
ed States Information Service to 
present a photographic display 
of American cities. 

Before going on tour through 
France the exhibit will be on dis- 
play at the USIS’ new American 
Cultural Center in Paris. The 60- 
picture display encompasses rep- 
resentative U. S. cities—Boston, 
Mass., Williamsburg, Va., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Washington, D. C.,, 
and Detroit, Mich. It shows the 
evolution of the American city 
from its European heritage 
through the present “gridiron” 


® Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For 1/4" 
plate or I" dual glazing. Complete 


© Economy system to the well-functioning 
ning entry, or entries, during the decentralized cities of the fu- 


June Home Furnishings Market ture. 


specs. in Sweets. 





(Chicago, June 16-27, 1958). 


American Cities Photo 
Display to France 


Ludwig K. Hilberseimer, head 
of city and regional planning at 





Theoretical concepts of to- 
morrow’s city by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Clarence S. Stein, Her- 
mann Herrey, and Hilberseimer 
also are part of the presentation. 
Today's changing city is shown 
with its parks, well-landscaped 
buildings, and urban renewal. 
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LATHING 


... the most practical method 
available for providing your 
customer with complete sat- 
isfaction in interior and ex- 
terior finishing. Lathing and 
Plastering can be molded to 
suit the personality of the 
customer and is adaptable to 
his human desire for periodic 
decoration changes. In addi- 
tion, it provides the ultimate 
in fire protection, sound con- 
ditioning, cleanliness, durabil- 
ity & long range economy. It 
is practical because it is the 
ONE method which embodies 
ALL of the above features. 


& PLASTERING 


We suggest you call on a listed 
association member for your lath- 
ing and plastering needs. 


EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Wm. Balhatchet Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Cassidy Bros. Company 
Clark Plastering Co. 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Michael Grady, Inc. 
Herron Plastering Co. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
Linster Plastering, Inc. 
John Lorentz 
C. Mahringer 
Frank Marotto 
McEldowney, Inc. 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
James Phillips 
Frank J. Pitelka 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 
John Watt 
F. Westerberg & Son 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Ostick & Yaccino 
Wilson Lathing Company 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
Otto Jacobsen 
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The Department of Architec- 
wwe, University of Illinois, Ur- 
ana, has received word of the 
ath of Mr. Frank L. Davis of 
ihe Class of ’88. Mr. Davis passed 
way on February 19, 1958, at 
he age of 89. 


Mr. Davis was perhaps the 
idest living graduate of the De- 
ent of Architecture, and 
yas certainly one of its most ac- 
ive alumni. He possessed an 
inquiring mind and had an un- 
sual and enduring interest in 
\niversity and Department af- 
hirs, both old and new. His re- 
mmbrance of details was re- 
mrkable and far-reaching; he 
was inclined to write detailed 
necounts of seating arrangements 
it long-forgotten banquets, to 
tll of the early honorary soci- 
ties, to enclose a program of an 
important event of many years 
wo, to inquire regarding the 
mesent location of pieces of 
wulpture which once adorned 
te halls of buildings long since 
lemolished. A file of his letters 
ls been preserved in the de- 
tment office. He was nearly 
ways on hand for “Class Days” 
tCommencement time, and was 
ifrequent visitor in the Depart- 
ment as long as his health per- 
aitted. Through his efforts the 
Department received and proud- 
displays an original Louis Sul- 
gan bronze screen. To have him 
top in and chat about his close 
tiendship with the “greats” of 
te early days, Dr. Nathan Clif- 
ind Ricker, Dr. A. N. Talbot, 
iesident Gregory, to name a 
kw, was a never-to-be-forgotten 
tperience. In the Department 
if Architecture he was a much- 
spected and beloved figure. 


Written by Mrs. Mildred C. 
utber, Secretary, Department 
* Architecture, University of 
‘linois, Urbana. 


Chicago's Ventilation 
Code Revised 


Chicago’s_ ventilation code, 
chapter 81 of the municipal code 
of Chicago, has been completely 
revised. Effective since Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, it takes into account 
current trends in residential win- 
ter heat-summer cooling systems, 
and the new developments and 
requirements for industrial and 
commercial establishments. 
Building Commissioner George 
L. Ramsey said that although the 
code was amended in 1947, it 
had not undergone a complete 
revision since 1939. 

The new code is a product of 
a sub-committee of the citizens 
committee on building code 
amendments, which has recom- 
mended some sixty-one amend- 
ments to the municipal code. 
John Dolio, of the firm of Shaw, 
Metz and Dolio, was chairman 
of the sub-committee. 





LEVLER 


Speeds LOADING 
OPERATIONS — 


Cuts Loading Costs! 
Loading or unloading gets under way 
quickly and safely with the Full Float- 
ing, Self-Adjusting DOCKLEVLER ... 
No loose plates to handle . . . no 
motors .. . no controls and no dock 
attendant is required. Simple counter- 
balanced design eliminates compli- 
cated mechanisms requiring constant 
and costly maintenance. The DOCK- 
LEVLER is available in Recessed Mod- 
els, Package and Semi-Package Units 

.- 6 x 6, 6' x 8' and 6' x 10°. All 
20,000 Ibs. capacity. All-welded, 
rugged steel construction. 


PALLET SALES 


CORP RA T 
NEW YORK 122 East 42nd Street OXford 7.2850 
CHICAGO 4754 W. Washington Blvd. + EStebrook 9-1712 








experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


meglewooed ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West, 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. Halsted St. 
ENglewood 4-7500 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. First St. 
Dial 3-5441 


SOUTH BEND GARY 
325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
Central 8233 Dial 4-9441 





“Brainstorming” 
at U. of I. 


University of Illinois freshmen 
in landscape design are using the 
“brainstorming” technique to de- 
velop creative imagination in an 
experimental class conducted by 
Assistant Professor Charles W. 
Harris, of the University’s de- 
partment of city planning and 
landscape architecture. 

“We have found that begin- 
ning students often have creative 
ideas far beyond their design 





ability, but by the time they are 
sufficiently practiced in drawing, 
their ideas have become formal- 


ized and less original,” Harris 


says. The experimental class is 
an attempt to encourage begin- 
ning designers to apply their 
imaginations to land design 
problems and evaluate the solu- 
tions thus suggested. Harris 
believes that these young de- 
signers may well suggest per- 
fectly acceptable solutions which 
would never occur to experi- 
enced designers trained in the 





TO 


ARCHITECTS 


select and recommend 


BCEA contractors 


contractors are pledged to see that all 
work is done according to the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Architect. 


includes in its membership capable and 
responsible firms in all phases of the con- 


struction industry. 


\ 
\owe 
A4\ 


TONSTRUC Oy 
A \ 
S 
9 
s 


Write today 


on your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘True 


ke Efficiency in Building’ 
S p and “’BCEA Membership 


Directory.” 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of Chicago, Inc 


founded July 27, 1911 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 1 © STate 2-6152 








traditional methods of handling 
such problems. 

The answer to whether creat. 
ive imagination can actually be 
increased and intensified by this 
method will have to wait several 
years until these freshmen have 
proceeded further in their pro- 
gram. It is hoped they will show 
above average originality as jun- 
iors and seniors. Class response 
has been enthusiastic. 


Metropolitan Area 
Building Contracts Up 


January future construction 
contracts for the residential 
building category in the metro- 
politan Chicago area amounted 
to $25,215,000, a decrease of 11 
percent compared to January 
1957, Richard H. Ray, regional 
vice-president of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, reported today. 

Building contracts in the non- 
residential construction category 
in January amounted to $46,042,- 
000, up 21 percent compared to 
January 1957. January _ total! 
building contracts, residential 
plus non-residential, totaled $71- 
257,000, up seven percent com- 
pared to the like 1957 month. 
(Heavy engineering construc- 
tion contracts are not included in 


the total building figure. ) 


A.l.A. Chicago Chapter 
Convention Delegates 


Chicago Chapter A.I.A. members 
elected as delegates to the A.LA. 1958 
Convention in Cleveland are: W. J. 
Bachman, Pierre Blouke, Edwin C. 
Bruno, Edward L. Burch, Howard L. 
Cheney, Spencer B. Cone, Thomas E. 
Cooke, R. Rea Esgar, Howard T. 
Fisher, John R. Fugard, John R. 
Fugard, Jr., Carl Heimbrodt, Mark 
Kalischer, Samuel A. Lichtmann, H. 
B. McEldowney, Lee C. Mielke, 
Charles W. Nicol, Everett F. Quinn, 
C. B. Rowe, Norman L. Schlossman, 
Herbert Sobel, Walter H. Sobel, Jack 
D. Train, James A. Wares, John 
Weese, L. Morgan Yost. Alternates 
are: J. Eric Anderson, Richard Catl- 
son, Marvin Fitch, W. W. Kirby, J. P. 
Llewellyn, R. C. Llewellyn, Ed Marks, 
Levon Seron, E. Stoyke, Philip D. 
West. 
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feport of A.A.I.. State 
wilding Code Committee 


It has been our opinion that 
ye should endeavor to combine 
many groups as possible in 
ur program to establish effec- 
tive controls over building oper- 
itions throughout the State. We 
have met with representatives of 
The Illinois Association of Con- 
ulting Engineers, The Chicago 
\ssociation of Consulting Engi- 
seers, The Central Illinois Build- 
as of A.G.C., The Association of 
General Contractors of America, 
The State Fire Marshall’s Office, 
The State Sanitary Department, 
Professor George Clayton of the 
University of Illinois. 

At one meeting, Mr. Baseler of 
the Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America, explained the 
BOAC Basic Building Code. We 
expect to examine the Uniform 
Code of the Pacific Coast. We 
also have obtained codes from 
New York, Ohio and Wisconsin 
for study. 

Sub-committees are being 
formed of leading members of 
the profession to study and re- 
port on the various classifications 
of building, types of construc- 
tion, structural, sanitary, ventila- 
tion and other requirements. 

A detailed study will be made 
of methods of administration. 
It seems desirable to maintain 
local control over permits and 
enforcement. It also seems advis- 
able not to disturb general ac- 
cepted good practices of this 
area. 

Our aim is to establish controls 
for the achievement of greater 
safety in buildings constructed, 
and to make it possible to elimi- 
nate substandard work which 
often results in tragedy and 
lowering of property values. 


Respectfully submitted 

The State Building Code 
Committee AAI 

Charles B. Rowe, Chairman 
Weymouth Kirby 

John Alschuler 

Mark Kalischer 








Take advantage of our 


ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS SERVICE 


™ Peoples Gas offers consultation and 
assistance in matters concerning piping, 
supply and service to all types of build- 
ings. Call us for advice on cooking, 
refrigeration and water heating. 


In addition, a staff of seasoned design- 
ers is available in planning kitchens. 


Just call... 


Architects and Builders Section 
WAbash 2-6000 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 
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& 
COMMERCIAL 


CONSTRUCTION 
& 
MAINTENANCE 





ASHLAND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. AMBASSADOR 2-0455 











HIGH STRENGTH CONCRETE 
with 40% LESS WEIGHT 


A Processed Rotary Kiln Lightweight Concrete Aggregate. 
Available For The First Time In The Midwest 


TESTED and PROVEN: 


e light —SAVES 40% IN WEIGHT— 
CONCRETE WEIGHS LESS THAN 90 L8S 


PER CUBIC FOOT 


MATERIALITE @ strong — strenctH EQUAL TO THA 


cross section mag- 
nified 15 times to 


show cellular OF SAND AND GRAVEL CONCRETE 


structure. 


e durable — UTMOST DIMENSIONAL 


STABILITY — WILL NOT SHRINK OR CRA 


MATERIALITE samples showing com- 
pletely sealed surface. 


WALTER C. VOSS, Professor Emeritus, Architectural Construction and Materials, Massachusetts Institu 
of Technology, says this about MATERIALITE: 


“The extensive work conducted by the Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology . .. on the properties of concrete made 
with the lightweight aggregate produced by your company convince me that 
it is the most unusual lightweight aggregate which has come to my attention 
. . . Possessing such an excellent weight advantage, the concrete also has 
greater dimensional stability and substantial insulation against heat and 
sound. Its use should result in substantial economies in construction.” 


for further information and samples, call or write 


MATERIAL SERVICE GORPORATION 
300 W. Washington St. * Chicago 6 ° FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 294 








